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CSIAF2ER I 
INTBO DUCCIOS 

This thesis is a history Of the .. inane ial 

Advertisers Association (FAA) from 1915 to 194-7* Hi® TAA 

I 

was organised in 1915 as a departmental of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World (AAC&W) , a confederation of 
advertising clubs dedicated to promoting truth end integrity 
in advertising and in developing professionalism among 
advertising nan. The PAA espoused the ideals of this 
larger organisation and became on© of it® largest and most 
active dep artmeatal s . The FAA was the first, and for many 
years the only, organisation within the financial community 
solely concerned with advertising, publicity, public 
relations, and the development of new business techniques. 

It functioned through an awakening among bankers to the 
value of communicating with the public, through a reversion 
by bankers to noro conservative communication philosphies 
after the 1929 Crash, and through a revitalization of 
interest in advertising and public relations after the 
1955 Bank Holiday. It also operated through the period 
of the development in modem public relations philosophies 
and techniques. 

In 194-7, the limiting date of this thesis, the \AA 
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changed its none to the Financial Public Relations 
Association to better reflect the interests it had embraced 
for many years* 

Che purpose of this thesis is to contribute to 
public relations history by describing the growth of the 
FAA, its activities within the backing community, and the 
services it provided its membership from 1915-19^7* It 
will alec attempt an evaluation of the performance and of 
the influence of the FAA in the acceptance and development 
of advertising and public relations within the financial 
connunity— that is, among banks and trust companies* 

Zhis thesis has four main chapters, a conclusion 
and summary, an epilogue, and this introduction* Chapter 12 
is a general description of the activities and attitudes 
of United States bankers vis-a-vis the Anorican public 
from 1GOO to 1919* Its purpose is to review the antecedents 
of modem financial advertising and public relations up to 
1915 in order to sot the stage fox' the founding of the FAA. 
Chapter III is a description of the FM * a founding, the 
breadth of interests of the Association, its growth in 
tens of membership and activities, its recognition within 
the financial community, and a statement of its aims and 
purposes. Chapter IV will describe the principal cervices 
provided the FAA members from 1915-11H7* And, Chap t ox* V 
will examine certain indicators of the quality of FAA 
performance and of the influence the FAA had within tha 
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financial community in developing cn interest and a belief 
in advertising, public relations, and new business techniques. 

In Chapter VI conclusions will be reached regarding 
the performance and influence of the PAA. The .epilogue 
will be the writer’s personal evaluation aad trends within 
the Association after 194-7 as an indication of the need 
for further study of this organisation end of financial 
advertising and public relations Generally. 

Prin&ry source material for this thesis includes: 

PAA convention transcripts, known as Resorts of 
Proceedinns t the PAA monthly publication. Bulletin ; 
financial records} newspaper and magazine articles 5 news- 
paper financial advertising; personal interviews; membership 
studies; committee reports, the original FAA constitution 
and by-lav/a, and other miscellaneous PAA records. 

Secondary sources include: book© on financial advertising 
and public relations, on advertising and public relations 
in general, and on United States banking and economic 
history. 

She sothod of research was to read each of the 
Reports of Proceedings from 1916-1 94-7 and each of the 
Bulletins from 1916-1947; to read pertinent magazine end 
newspaper articles of the activities of the FAA and of the 
financial community that could be gleaned from readers* 
guides and bibliographies. The files of the FAA were 
investigated and pertinent committee reports, financial 
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reports, and unpublished papers were read. Interviews 
wore conducted with Association executive officers and with 
Robert Lindquist, a long tine ti caber, former BAA president, 
and author of financial public relations book®. In 
addition several works on financial advertising and public 
relations and on advertising and public relations generally 
and on United States econonic and banking history were 
reviewed. 2hc American Bankers Association (AM) x>ublic 
relations chief was queried by telephono to confirm the 
date of origination and the sake-up of the ABA*e early 
public relations committee, Qonetir.es called a corsninsion* 
In this research it became apparent that the 
meanings of certain words used by the financial community 
to describe its efforts to communicate with the public 
created confusion. "Advertising" was often used not only 
in its narrow meaning of paid space in a publication or 
paid tine in the electronic media, but interchangeably 
with "publicity, " used in the sense of unpaid promotion 
about a service or an institution. In addition, 
"advertising" in the title of a bank officer also caused 
confusion, for it was meant to describe a wide varioty of 
functions that often included employee and customer 
relations and the development of new business. It appeared 
that "advertising” wa3 often used as a tern to describe a 
multitude of function® commonly ascribed to "public 
relations" today. And, it appeared that "advertising 1 and 



"publicity” were the antecedents of modem public relationo 
in the financial cosawwnity. Shis confusion over the 
meaning of these terms and the functions of bank adver- 
tising men will be examined in Chapter III. However, for 
the purpose of this thesis in order to eliminate some of 
that confusion the following definitions of the tci'c.3 
"advertising," “publicity," and "public relations" will 
apply, unless specifically qualified: 

1. Advertising: an act or practice of bringing anything, 
as one’s wants or one’s business into public notice by paid 
announcements in periodicals, on billboards, etc., or on 
radio. 1 

2. Publicity: the state of being brought to public 
notice by announcements (aside from advertisements) by 
mention in the press, on the radio, or any means serving 
to effect the purpose.® 

3. Public Relations : the management function which 
evaluates public attitudes, identifies the policies and 
procedures of an individual or an organization with the 
public interest, and executes a program of action to earn 
public understanding and acceptance.® 

Another term used in this thesis which is not in 
common use is "departmental • " It is a term used by the 
FAA and the AAC&W to indicate a division of the organi- 
sation. 



Heretofore there lias bean only one "history" of 
the FAA written. Banking Goes to Market by John 1. Cooley.* 
But, this work is more anecdotal than scholarly, and in 
Cooley’ o own word3, it is "informal and makes no attempt 
at completeness.*^ It also makes no substantial attempt 
to evaluate the influence of the FAA. 
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Because the i?AA vas on© of the first national 
public relations associations and because it was the only 
national advertising and public relations association in an 
important business cozaaanity for many years, it seems 
inportant that its history be chronicled and aone attaqpt 
be made to estimate its level of performance and its 
influence in the financial connunity and in. the evolution 
of public relations generally. 
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BAHK ADV7SR2L3IMG AHD HELA.TION: VIYH 
THE PUBLIC: 1600-1915 

An automobile pulls up to a largo chatter-proof 
window and a pretty girl behind it says with a anile, 

"G-oc-d afternoon, air* Hay I help you?" She extends a 
remotely-controlled drawer of stainless steel in which the 
driver places his deposit. She drawer retracts, and 
momentarily a receipt is delivered to the driver in the 
sane drawer, along with a ballpoint pen, inscribed with 
the name of the bond, and lollipops for the two children 
fighting in the back seat. The young lady says, very 
sincerely, "Thank you." The automobile moves away from 
the window, but not before the driver notices a sign: 

FUAWCS YOU?. HEED CAP. HERE. 

Contract that scene with this one. A customer 
walks into a large, almost hostil e-l coking room with dark 
wooden furniture. The bank tellers are sitting in cages 
with bars resembling jail bare. There is not a word spoken. 
The tollers show little or no interest in the customer, 
who makes his deposit and walks out* 

The first incident is a personal emperiencfe of 
this writer in a snail rural Wisconsin town in 1970. The 
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second incident is the first scene of a play performed at 
the 1923 convention of the PA A to dramatise the lac’, of 
concern, consideration, and intereat in customers by the 
nineteenth century banker* 1 

Tha friendliness, accommodation, and overt seeking 
of business, which is part of the first incident, is a 
twentieth century development in banking, i’he antecedents 
of this attitude on the part of bankers up to 1915* 
exemplified in tho play, will bo the principal subjects of 
this chapter. Shis chapter will outline also the antece- 
dents of modern public relatione. Its purpose is to set 
the stage for the founding of the - AA— to describe the 
roots from which no&em financial advert is into and public 
relations grow. 

The early bankers in the United htates were 
generally wealthy non who lent their own funds or those of 
their wealthy friends. Their business was in narrow 
channels. They served relatively few people. Burleigh B. 
Gardner, president of social Hesearch, Inc. , Chicago, in 
1969 wrote: M In earlier days when the working class had 
little to do with banks they [the banks} were seen as for 
the well-to-do and the business nan. They symbolised 
status and security, but were cold and forbidding, aloof 
to the common man. " r 

Dr. W. F, Gephart, vice-president of the First 
Jt. Louis, Ko.» in 192? said: 



National Bank of 
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Ohs attitude of the sarly barker toward hii patron, 
wan on® of condesoennion and the patron often thought 
that a favor had bo «a conf err® ' upon him even when ho 
wan i> emitted to deposit his mo mey in the core of the 
banker. Oho granting of a lo*^_ .ras an expression of 
the highest type of confidence} and favor to the 
patron* 15 

Ok# early banker was sought for his financial a si stance, 
not the seeker of business* H© apparently aav no rc< oon 
to openly cock business nor to cater to the public, fhe 
popular stereotype of the early banker was quo of a cold- 
hearted asm '’with granite mein emu a M^wbutton-shoe way 
of doing business* 1,4 

Whan a bank's mama appeared in print in the early 
nineteenth century, it was usually under unfortunate 
circuaatancas. In 1325* for instance, there were sosetizes 
columns listing banks whose paper money was no longer 
negotiable.* /rid, near these reports wer son© tin* .s "paid 
puffs,” published for the purpo -® of creating confidence 
in some less than sound banker.' Although advertising wan 
becoming popular for other businesses and "planned techniques 
in professional public relations practices, and tkoir 
influences on social, economic and political life btgaxi to 
bo recognized”’ in the 1800s, most bankers apparently w>re 
not concerned with these developments. 

Perhaps the first campaign to influence public 
opinion on the part of any bank was during the Bank War of 
the early 1830s when President Andrew Jackson «aag>aitn©d 
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against the Second 2 ank of the United -tateo, headed by 
Nicholas Biddlo. 

Jho oecond Bask of the baited states was chartered 
in 1816 to provide a national currency and to help finance 
tho War of 1012. It had opposition almost from the day of 
its chartering, and tint opposition was strongest in the 
western states where the bank was blamed for the depression 
of 1819 • 8 Its strongest opponent was Andrew Jackson when 
elected to the presidency in 1828. President Jackson had 
heard that tho Second Bank had contributed funds in an 
atterpt to defeat him. Whether it did or not is debatable, 
but apparently President Jackson believed it had. Shortly 
after his election he made it known, to .friends that he 
intended to "curb" the Second Bank.® In his 1329 message 
to Congress President Jackson said," Both the constitu- 
tionality and tho esjpedlency of the law creating the bank 
are well questioned by a largo portion of our follow 
citizens and it cast bo admitted by all that it has fail ed 
in tho great end of establishing a uniform and sound 
currency. Ml ° With tho help of Amos Kendall , a former 
Kentucky newspaper editor who served Jackson as a ghost 
writer and publicist, 11 Jackson took Mo fight against the 
bank directly to the people in Ms campaign for a second 
tern. 

Biddle was also active in attesting to influence 
public and congressional opinion. 
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The senate 5innc.ce Cosnittec, choired by oanuel 
ijcith of Maryland, in reactioii to Jackson's message to 
Congress, released a report that praised the dank* Hie 
report, in fact, was written by Biddle and submitted to 
the committee through Brcith* Biddle .reproduced copies of 
this report and distributed then extensively throughout 
the country* Pro-bank newspapers repeated phrases from 
the report, along with derogatory comments about Jackson's 
argunento against the bank* lr * 

Biddle also prepared other articles supporting the 
bank which he paid pro-bank newspapers to publish* He was 
attacked for this practice but ©plained: 

The whole influence of his [Jacks an' oj government 
and of the presses subservient to ills government, is 
employed in endeavoring to break down the Bank* In 
this situation, the Bank can only find safety in such 
explanations of its proceedings as will satisfy the 
country that it has been unjustly assailed and that 
it3 operations ore highly beneficial* But how is it 
to make these explanations except thro' the press, the 
only channel of ccrxumicaticnc with the people.' And 
if it employs that channel, why should it ask printers 
to insert its explanations gratuitously? If a groweer 
wishes to apprise tho public that he has a fresh 
supply of figs, th© printer whom he employe for that 
purpose never thinks of giving hie labor for nothing, 
but charges him for his treble in inserting tho 
advertisement* If the Baal? in a like manner wishes a 
printer to insert information about its concerns, why 
should it not pay his for his trouble? 1 3 

Biddle also organised the sending of petitions to 
Congress favoring the rechart ©ring of the bank* During 
the 1833** 34 session of Congress the donate received 243 
petitions signed by 128,11? people favoring the i*eehar- 
tering* 14 
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Biddle von hie fight in the Congress, which parsed 
a bill rechartering the Boar, but he lout the fight with 
President Jackson. Jackson vetoed the bill anu pro-bank 
forces in Congress were unable to override the veto. The 
Bank ended in “confusion, clamor and public controversy in 
1833 with banking the worse in public opinion. 1,1 * 

After the disappearance of the Jacond Bank of the 
United States, banking control wa 3 principally in the hands 
of the states. State banking had its troubles— principally 
the failure of unsound banks to meet their note obligations 
and the hostility of state politicians. In 1837 a financial 
panic occurred after banka suspended specie payments . 1 0 
The suspension of specie payments created such dislike for 
banks in son© circles that on anti-bank convention wo.3 held 
in Harrisburg, Pa., on July 4, 1937, to egress indignation 
over the actions of the banks. 17 

She period fron 1836 to the passage of the 
national Bank Act in 1863 was perhaps the cost unstable 

•V 

period in banking history in the United States. 2he 
dev el op neat of the western United states brought about a 
great need for capital. Under “free banking' 1 laws almost 
anyone could establish a bank. Chartering was haphazard, 
and many entered the banking business to get rich quickly. 

It was the period of "wildcat" bonks, given their nan© for 
their propensity to locate in areas "whore there were more 
wildcats than people." 1 ' 
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Because the elimination of the Jecond Bank of the 
United States also eliminated a national paper currency, 
oach bank issued its own notes. Olio value of these notes 
depended upon the willingness of someone to redeem then In 
specie. By the middle of the nineteenth century there wore 
several thousand different bank notes in circulatio*a-~»nany 
from already defunct banks. 1 ® And, there wore stories of 
soma '’wildcat'* banka discouraging cu«to®oro from redeeming 
their notes through physical threats." 0 

Hot all banks established during this period, 
however, were unsound, but there were enough unscrupulous 
bankers to make this period perl laps tho darkest in United 
States banl: history. 

hone states did pas3 laws regulating banking during 
thia period. Utaocotia P«ditt£d ban*. fro® iaouinj notea 
unless they were doing a regular discount, deposit, and 
exchange business in some inhabited town, city, or village. 
In Hichigen a certain amount of specie was required before 
a banl; could operate. Bank commissioners examined bahk3 
periodically to check on the amount of specie they held.' 2 
But, there was no real attempt on the part of legitimate 
bankers during this period to promote constructive legis- 
lation to correct banking excesses nor was there any 
attempt to conduct campaigns to explain bonking to the 
public. Advertising also was limited. Thera were a few 
isolated incidents in the late 1650s of savings bonks 
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advertising in local new papers. Guy Cook©, cashier of the 
first national. Bank of Chicago, in 1927 noted that these 
wore ’’few in mxnbor and followed the general announcement 
style of the period*” He gave this as an cxaqple of the 
advertisements: "2ke Cavings, Loan and Trust Company will 
receive money for accumulation all owing interest at the 
rate of nix per cent per annum when the amount is deposited 
for a number of years. !,3 ‘ : 

The Civil War created a greater need for a viable 
national currency to finance the war. In 1865 President 
Lincoln signed the National Bank Act— "An Act: to provide 
a national currency, secured by a pledge of the United 
States stocks to provide for the circulation and redemption 
thereof.” Nationally chartered banks were authorised to 
issue national bank notes in amounts equivalent to the 
number of Government bonds they hold.” 0 

The Act also forced banks to "advertise. ” The Act 
provided that: 

Every association [national bonk] shall make to 
the Comptroller of Currency not less than three reports 
during each year ... and the statement of resources 
and liabilities together with acknowledgment and 
attestation in the sane fora in which it is made to 
tho Controller, shall be published in a newspaper 
published in tho place where ouch association is 
established at the expens a of the association. And 
such proof of publication shall be furnished as may be 
required by the Comptroller. 2 * [This is still 
required. 3 

Pew bankers moved beyond this requirement in their 
communications with the public for many years. But, they 



were still dealing with a rather limited public, obort 
Lindquist wrote: "Tho development of a connd cor’-ercial 
banking structure [which he attributed to the national 
Bank Act of 10633 got underway in tine to serve the 
geographical and industrial expansion of our country. 
Banking in those days was largely confined to serving 
government, business and Individuals of wealth. ” f ® A 
banker cocnunicated with his public primarily face-to-face 
or through business letters. 

Frank P* Bennett, Jr* editor, U.3. Investor , 
Boston, observed in 1925: 

For tho bank to be talked about in those days, 
pleasantly or unpleasantly, for a bail: to be a topic 
of .just common everyday conversation, was something 
that no coif-respecting bank really could stand, fhs 
idea eeens really to have prevailed among the bank non 
that a bank was a tender creature of sensitive compo- 
sition which can no more afford to be talked about 
than a woman can afford to be discussed familiarly. 
... Bank men thought the ideal existence of any bank 
is to bo shy and retiring so fax' as public comment is 
concerned."* 

Phis attitude continued well into tho latter part 
of the 1800s and what advertising a bank did was usually 
United to publication of interest and dividend notices 
and a "professional card” bearing the name of the bank, 
tho date it was organized, It3 dollar resources, and poo- 
eibly the names of its officers and directors. Bono 
bankers added "Inquiries Solicited" or "Your Patronage Is 
Invited." Lindquist stated, "Lven these lines brought 
lifted eyebrows on the part of other bankers ac unethical 
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practice.' 1 Advert loins beyond tne conventional 
"professional card*' was considered undignified for a bank ; 
thie dignity was ir^ortaat to bankers. 7 

Thomas 3. IlcAdaiEO, in 1921 president of the AI3A, 
consented: 

Like the doctor and lawyer, £th© banker] felt tliat it 
was unethical to solicit business, relying primarily 
upon the strength of the bank, the particular kind of 
service it was prepared to render and the influence 
of its friends to build up the business of the insti- 
tution. This situation in the first instance was the 
outgrowth of what was looked upon as being the ethics 
of the banking profession, coupled with the feeling 
that soliciting business would result in putting the 
bank under obligation to the depositors, so that it 
could not exorcise the sano freedom in passing upon 
applications for loans as would otherwise bo true. * 

The banker did indeed consider himself a profes- 
sional can akin to the doctor and the lawyer rather than 
a businessman with ties to the merchant and manufacturer. ® 
Advei'tioing was being widely practiced by the 
businessman, particularly the retailer, but the period 
shortly before 1900 was called "the evil days of 
advertising.”® 0 The banker thought advertising was "in 
the bondage of the charlatan and braggart," the field of 
the crass promoters of patent medicine and other merchan- 
dise of questionable value. In the financial field this 
included the promoters who used advertising in newspapers 
and cagasinoo to sell shares in questionable oil well, 
marble quarries, copper nines , and rubber plantations. 31 

A story told in 1907 by Charles G. Dawes, who at 
on© tine was U.S. Comptroller of Currency, illustrates the 
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distant© for this kind of pronotion on tho part of 
legitimate bank non: 

I know of a scrubwoman who invested five dollars in 
one share of doubtful mining stock in answer to a 
newspaper advertisement • The oecrotarj who opened 
the nail, if he was honest, cust have felt 111:© 
reaching for his employer’s sneaking face with a 
strong right arm and a doubled fiat. 3 

Trank P. Bennett, editor, U ♦ ,* Investor , Boston, 
in 1925 wrote: "The banker was taken aback by the sensa- 
tional expedience that the merchants would adopt and by 
the sometimes glaring language they would use to tell 
their story. St all seemed to the banker too much like 
clutching the customer by the am and pulling bin through 
the door even against his will*” 33 

For the banker the use of publicity, op it oral zed by 
P. T. Barnus during this period, had too much of a circus 
flavor to be considered seriously. Loci Koser of Albert 
Frank and Co., Ilew York, a pioneer firm in financial public 
relations, wrote in 192C about this subject: ”Xt [publicity] 
has an unsavory history. It is associated with cheap 
publicity stunts and advance representatives of circus and 
theatrical troupes and to the material produced by press 
agents of would-be notables, fly-by-night organisations 
and such." 34 

Tho banker, apparently awaro of the excesses in 
publicity and advertising during this period, thought that 
ao a professional man he should not become involved in 
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this type of business. urthsrnor®, Le sealed to have 
held himself apart from the ccnraunitj at large, renainin^ 
core or less unconcerned with public opinion* Bven during 
the financial panics prior to 1900, the banker regained 
almost silent in the face of adverse press report® and 
threatening legislation. He sol don tried to explain Ms 
position or Ms profession. 

?or instance, when the Chemical National Bank of 
Chicago closed in 1895* the Hew York .ilaes reported that 
the officers gave as a reason for closing "the large anouat 
of bad paper which it held and which could not bo realised 
on.'* In the sane story the New York glees reported: "Bank 
Sxaniner Gturges said tonight that he had heard the bank 
was in trouble and went there to see what was the matter. 

He was disappointed not to find the officers there. ... 

He said that so far an he knew, the cashier of the bank 
had not been seen for three or four day©. ,,3t There were 
no other remarks attributed to any bank officer in this 
story nor in several subsequent issues of tho New York 
Tines. 

During tho sane panic tho National Bank of Deposit 
in New York City also closed, according to its board of 
directors, because of a loss of deposits "due to recent 
circulation of runors affecting the bank." 06 There was no 
other defense of th© bank by its officers reported, and 
there was apparently no attempt to quell the rumors. 
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It night havu been th® lac’ of reporting on the 
part of the Hcu York Tinea that other cogent' ware not 
printed. It also night have been the "keep silent" 
philosophy of the bankers. Whichever it was, it illustrates 
on its face the bankers* lack of sensitivity to public 
opinion before the turn of the century. 

Of course, there are exceptions to any set of 
circunffitances, and there were exceptions in the banking 
cooeunlty too. 

the Merchants National Bank of Chicago published a 
quarter-page advertisement in 1833 showing the comparative 
growth of that bank over a period of years. This effort 
was called "heroic" by later financial advertising men. 07 

During the 1893 panic the Plankinton Bank of 
Kilwaukeo, Via., acted quickly to retain public confidence. 
When a run started on the bank it sent to Chicago for 
specie to cover withdrawals. Whether intentional or not, 
the gold arrived by train during the working day and was 
brought to the bank in a large safe on the bed of an open 
truck surrounded by arsed guards. The Hew York Tiaea gave 
this account: "The depositors in line in front of the bank 
sighted the procession. ... When they saw the safe they 
took in the situation very quickly and a mighty cheer went 
up.” The Hew York Tines reported Mr. Plankinton as saying 
that he would see that every run on the bank was promptly 
net if it wore possible. The Hew York Tines added what 



amount a to an editorial consent : ''Milwaukee bao~.c have 
always been very conservative in their method:* an- there 
has been no suspicion of any lack of confidence in then 
since the days of the wildcat banks* . . • There will 
probably be no bank failures in Milwaukee. ' ,t * * 

Also in 1895 bankers wore openly in favor of the 
repeal of the ^hor.zan Gilver Act. *hc New York times 
reported on f*ay 2 that year; "In bjuuslng circles there is 
almost as much norvousness as in the speculative world. A 
canvass of prominent bank* yesterday showed that co ^rciai 
paper is going begging everywhere and co long as the 
donoraliising silver-buying law continues in operation there 
can be, according to most bankers, no substantial or 
lasting relief. 1,69 Certainly bankers 1 cooperation was 
necessary to report this type of coianent. 

But, these were exceptions. The more "normal” 
situation seemed to bo that as described by Gaty Fallen, 
publicity laanager. Mercantile Trust Company, Gt. Louis, Ho. 
in 1920: 



As a former newspaper nan, I can recall the day 
when the affairs of many banks were silent as a tonb. 
The principal advertising dene by the banker was the 
publication of his financial statement. There were 
banking ethics to such an extent that an illustration 
with a display advert isenent would have occasioned 
chaos in the directors ' room. For a reporter to 
invade the sanctum of the majority of bank presidents 
for an interview waa almost as difficult a few years 
ago as it would be today to ask for and receive the 
nailing lict of the customers of a competitive bank. * c 



(Things began to change v/ith the now contrary. Jh® 
country wao becoming more and core urbanised. I cople wei'o 
no vino from the faro to the factor;/, and there was aore 
coney available to the working class. A core affluent 
riddle cl as a was developing* (£h© "nuckr&kors " wore 
exposing the excesses of bio business and in defense, 
business was hiring non, costly newspaper men, to help 
tell its story in the press. (Theodor© hoosovelt was 
showing the value of and talking about the value of 
publicity in influencing public opinion. Ivy Lee, often 
called the "Father of Public Relations, " was showing both 
business and the press that an open and straight-forward 
release of information benefited business, the codin, end 
the public. 41 Advertising started to become moro respect- 
able. Within the first decade of the twentieth century 
publishers took a stand that financial advertising must be 
censored because of the amount of advertising of fraudulent 
stock by "bluo sky" promoters. The housecleaning had 
started. 4 * 

In 1905 the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World was organised to professionalise advertising and to 
espose "fraudulent schemes and their perpetrators." Its 
credo was truth in advertising. 43 

2h©3e developments seemed to encourage the banker 
to adopt more modem methods of coccunicating with the 
public, once he recognised the need. However, there was no 



stampede by banks into advertising and public relatione. 

But, early in the 1900s the conservative inertia of banker , 
was beginning to crumble* 

Thomas B. McAdams actually narks the beginning of 
tho development of modern bank advertising and public 
relations at the turn of the century. He said: 

(The banker began to realize (after 1900) the 
advantages of attracting a large number of snail 
depositors. ... The banker also became impressed 
with tho feeling that the institution had a real place 
in the community and it was good for business to do 
everything in its power to encourage tho opening of 
bank accounts and the increasing of savings on the 
part of its clientele ao that it night share directly 
at least in the general prosperity thus created. 4 * 

Carson Hildreth, president, Franklin State Bash, 
Franklin, Heb. , told tho Nebraska Bankers Association in 
1908: "She Banker is no longer nerely a negative force in 
ilia community. In th±3 day he must fill a larger place. 

• • • A generation ago a ban!: was relatively little used; 
today it is tho organ through which pulsates the arterial 
blood of the community's vital affairs. f,4f 

David R* Francis, president of the 2rans Mississippi 
Ccmerciol Congress said in 1906, "In these tines of 
knowledge and thought on tho part of the people, a success- 
ful banker must be something more than a mere custodian of 
money. In any community, however large or small, the 
banker is looked to for assistance and guidance in every 
movement, whether it be commercial or social or political •"* 
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Although these statements scon to exaggerate the 
point, they do illustrate that bankers were changing their 
view of t her. selves in relation to the coanunity at largo, 
these feelings were not all altruistic, the number of 
banks were increasing, and competition for business was 
becoming greater. 

It is difficult to pinpoint tho yoar in which a 
bank first hired someone to act as advertising or publicity 
manager, but it may have been shortly after 1900. 

E. St. Elao Lewis, a pioneer advertising son and author of 
tho 1908 book Financial Advertising , wrote of a personal 
experience in trying to obtain a position as a bank 
advertising manager. In 1898 he was interviewed by a bank 
president. Tho banker asked him if he had any banking 
experience. Ho did not. What position did he think he 
was qualified to fill* "Advertising Hafiager" was his 
answer. Whereupon the banker commented, "But, my dear 
young nan, we do not sell calico l" Lewis wrote that 'the 
young nan wan about six years ahead of the financier. ... 
Today that bank pays an advertising manager more money per 
year than it spent for all its advertising in tho Hew York 
dailies."* 7 

In 1904 Francis R. florlson published a book 
entitled Banking Publicity in which he gave examples of 
newspaper advertising, display advertising, sand follow-up 
correspondence that banks "night use to profitable results." 
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IIo also included several statements by bankers cm the 
subject of "publicity, " a term he used interclianseably 
with "advertising*" 4 * Those statements are interesting in 
that they reflect the ciilenma of the banker in this tine 
of change, The banker was still very ccmeervative, but he 
seemed to be trying to accept now forms of mass appeal* 

Follewiag are quotes which represent the concensus 
among the statements in hor icon's book. 

diaries L* Parrel , vice-president, tort Dearborn, 
national Bank, Chicago: 

Probably the most successful advertising today, and 
always has been, is through a banker's individuality 
and the extension of personal connection, commanding 
the admiration, respect and confidence of the public. 
... People nay not change their bank accounts purely 
through en acquaintance, but when the time cornea that 
change seems advisable, the banker who is first in 
their minds and with whoa they feel the closest personal 
acquaintance, as a rule gets their business. Is it not, 
therefore, wise to so advertise your institution as to 
attract the attention of the oublic, in order to bo in 
a position to first attract tKe nan, who is contemplating 
a change of his account.’ 

Joseph G. Brown, president. The Cit Icons national 
Bank, Raleigh, North Carolina: 

The very best car© should b© exercised by the bank 
officers, both as to the method and the sodium of 
addressing the public. Ho thing could be more preju- 
dicial to the best interests of a financial institution 
than an undignified bid for business. Wo are not very- 
far removed from the tin© when no well-regulated bank 
would consider for a moment o preposition to eolicit 
business in any way. ... But, right redd esc would bo 
the bank manager of today who would cling to the custc 
of long ago— and, standing on his dignity, wait for 
business to seek him. 

Tench * • Tillman, cashier, Cl ti sons Bank, 



Norfolk, Virginia: 



Jfy idea of succ©'r*ful advertising: y 'or baling; 
Institutions is to aay in ao few words a f j possible 
something that readily catcher the ey». of tb*» average 
depositor, roo much sounds like department store talk 
and is not dignified fcr cur profession, 

A# J. Franc, president, Waukesha Kational Bank, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin: 

After forty years of banking exoerienc© this bank 
doe® more or less advertising but it does it only on 
lines as circunstanc©3 occasionally bring out oppor- 
tune periods and method®. We have no sot methods. 46 

Banks during this period wore employing "reading 
notices," wiiicb in 1970 parlance neons "news release" or 
"handout, ” in their promotional programs. St. Td.no Lewis 
in Ms book Financial Advertising advocated the use of 
those "reading notices." Ee suggested tliat a banker "give 
an interview” about such things as the percentage paid on 
savings in his bank and how his bank cade business better 
in hi a city. Lewis wrote, "Buppoce the banker should have 
this interview set up in type, printed on ono side of a 
slip of paper and seat to 1,000 publications in the state 
of Ohio. I venture to say that 100 newspapers would print 
it. Shat would nor a than repay him.” Lewis reproduced in 
his book newspaper clippings of the ’’reading notices” of 
the Citizens Bank of Waynesboro, Ohio. Cue headline read, 
"The Citizens Bank stronger than Ever," After the publi- 
cation of the "reading notices," the Citizens Bank had 
clippings reproduced and nailed to bank customers.* 0 

'fhere are other examples of aggressive use of mass 
communications techniques by bankers in the early 1900s. 



the 1907 panic, tue financial c 0 -j 2 an.it/ did 
not regain publicly inactive, i^ewin wrote: 

iiie recent panic promised a ions niece, bat in 
reality it lasted about thirty days, because the 
bankers and the newspapers got together. ... £h© 
newspapers wore let into the inner secrets of the 
financial leaders, were told the truth about the money 
situation and then were told if they printed care 
heads about failures, made foolish speculations and 
fehrewd prophecies about the wors things coni a they 

could rest assured that New York would have one of the 
worst money panics it had had for a eneration. ... 

Oa the other hand, they wer® told if the newspapers 
would cooperate, by being optimistic end cheerful and 
take a sane sensible view of the facts of th© case the 
confidence of the people would be restored, and the 
issue would be fought to a quick success. 81 

Lewis quotes a front page editorial of th© Lew 
York Journal signed by William Randolph Ilearst. The 
editorial read in part: 

fa the wise no word is necessary, hen of knowledge 
understand full well that the country was never nor© 
prosperous and that a panic in the midst of such 
exacpled industrial and commercial activity as this 
nation has recently enjoyed and still enjoys is a 
grotesque absurdity, rha reasoning of those persons 
who are now participating in runs upon perfectly 
solvent bonking institutions is on a par with that of 
those citizens who think they need have no concern 
about the conduct of government because they merely 
pay rent. ... fho man who draws money from a per- 
fectly solvent bank in such a tine as this, instead of 
protecting himself, may bo promoting his own undoing.*’ p 

Franklin Hobbs, aireetor of research of the Control 
2ruat Co., Chicago, in 192? and ’a specialist in financial 
advertising for 40 years ... when there was no such 
animal," seemed to confirm Lewis's evaluation when Hobbs 
said: 
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On Abraham Lincoln’s Birthday in 190?, our calcu- 
lations us to the performance of the cycle [business 
cyclop indicated a tightening money market and a 
possible financial panic. Wo advised our clients to 
got assets into liquid form and wo advised our banks 
to devote their energy and their publicity toward 
confidence building in a hope that sufficient effort 
along this line would ©often the blow, I! any others 
wore evidently doing ^ust what we were doing and some 
of then in a very much larger way than was possible 
to us, Che great success crowned the efforts of those 
woll informed financiers was well demonstrated in 1908. 
2h© panic which threatened to be the worst on© we had 
seen was shortened in tine and its effect greatly 
modified by these efforts * r 3 

Harold Faulkner in his American - cononic History 

called the 1907 crisis the "bankers panic," but he writes 

that "efforts by the government and by leading capitalists 

did much to prevent the panic from becoming general, • * , 

It was limited largely to the cities and its offsets were 

not widespread. ,ftM Although Faulkner did not state the 

exact nature of the "capitalists* efforts," h© does seen 

to concur in the evaluation of Lewis mid Hobbs as to the 

impact of the 190? panic and the involvement of bankers in 

the effort to minimi so its effects, 

Although the panic of 190? was not as damaging as 

it might have been, it did give Impetus to a drive for 

additional bank regulatory legislation that culminated in 

the passage of the Federal Reserve Act of 1913» This act 

is considered by many historians as a milestone in this 

country's economic history* It marked a break between a 

primitive decentralized system and a centralized one with 

greater mobility of funds and a more flexible supply of 
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money and credit • It laid the foundation for a modern 
banking system in the United states. 

And go, by 191£» the year the FAA was organised, 
advertising in general was becoming somewhat respectable* 
f fhe publicity nan had overcone somewhat hir> "press agent” 
heritage and was becoming sore socially responsible, as 
evidenced by the actions of Ivy Lee. Hie country had 
become more industrialized and urbanized. Legislation had 
been passed that put banicing on a sounder foundation, Ik© 
number of banks had increased, and still was increasing, 
and competition among honks wac a foot of life. Bankers 
were somewhat aware of the value of the snail depositor and 
had started to employ both advertising and publicity 
methods to develop new business, and in a small way to 
educate the public about banking. Specialist# in adver- 
tising and publicity were being hired by bonks. 

Bankers were beginning to break out of their shell 
of isolation from the public. But, although the conserva- 
tive inertia had started to give way, the banker vic-a-via 
his relations with the public was at this time like a baby 
chick whose book had Just popped through the shell in an 
effort to Join the world around him. He still needed to 
expend a great deal more effort and receive a greater 
impetus before he would break the shell entirely and let 
himself sec the world and the world see him. 
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CHAPTER III 



FOUNDING AID GROWTH CF THG FAA 

This chapter will deal with the founding and the 
growth of the Financial Advertisers Association (FAA)* It 
also will describe the FAA* s objectives end interests and 
the functions of the men who held the title of advertising 
or publicity manager in banka* This chapter in addition 
will deal with the ambivalence of the terns "advertising ' 
and "publicity" as used in the financial cosuaunity during 
the first two decades of the twentieth century* 

By 1915 the new field of financial advertising was 
trying to breed; its conservative shell* The shell was 
cracked, but for from broken. It would be nany years, in 
fact, before the financial advertiser or public relations 
practitioner would catch up with Ills colleagues in other 
businesses* But, by 1915 banks and other financial 
institutions were employing non as advertising and publicity 
managers* 

There was an attempt on the part of financial 
promotion nen to organise prior to 1915* but it was only on 
a local seal©* In 1906 Kdwin Bird Wilson, a pioneer adver- 
tising man with a bank in Pittsburgh, Pa., organised the 
Bankers' Advertising Association of Pittsburgh* At that 
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tine Pittsburgh banks were advertising for deposits, and 
competition was keen among the beaks. . artc3 employed non, 
usually ex-newspaper non, for $25 a week to pronote 
financial services. These men in Pittsburg, who were 
thus employed, not occasionally at lunch. Proa these 
luncheon nestings developed the organisation mentioned 
above, who purpose was to study bank and trust company 
advertising, to help each other through an exchange of 
ideas, and to educate the public in practical banking. 1 

Wilson later moved to Seif York City as the adver- 
tising manager of Bankers Trust Company of How York. In 
1915 he organised another association of financial promotion 
men, known as the Bank Publicity Association of Hew York 
City, Che objectives of this organisation were similar to 
the one in Pittsburgh— to exchange ideas, to study financial 
advertising, and to educate the public ''to a higher 
appreciation of the services rendered by banka and trust 
companies generally. " 

Aside from these formal reasons for organising, it 
is difficult to define the motivation of Wilson. However, 
during that tine, and for cany years later, the financial 
advertising can was not in a prestigious position. 

Glenn Griswold, editor, Chicago Journal of Comnerce in 
1925$ said, "The advertising manager io no tiling coro than 
a buffer, and hie responsibilities and influence on the 
ultimate course of the institution itself 13 not a great 
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deal more than that of a policonan who stan&c at the 
doorway* Similarly, j/Laar 0. Gris well, manager of the 
financial department, -he scanty Croup , How York City, in 
1926 consented, "This Job of advertising manager does not 
carry with it the responsibility or the credit, not to 
mention the salary it really deserves-” 4 

It seems quite possible, therefore, that Wilson 
and equally ambitious men in tho new field of financial 
advertising banded together also to promote and heighten 
their own status and that of their profession within the 
financial community- 

Many of the men who were charter members of the 
Hew York organisation wore early members of the JTAA* 

Chore had been no attempt to organise a national 
association of financial advertisers until 1915- Guy W- 
Cooke, one of the founders of the FAA, consented that when 
he attended his first convention of the AAC&W in Toronto, 
Canada, in 1914 there was only one other financial adver- 
tising nan present/ However, at the 1915 AAG&W convention 
in Chicago there wore almost 100 advertising and publicity 
representatives of financial institutions attending- Why 
these men wero drawn to tills convention is not clear- The 
program of the AAC&W, like the organisation itself, wuo 
pointed toward retailers. Jobbers, and nonufacturers whose 
products, merchandise, and promotion methods were foreign 
to tho peculiar problems of financial advertising* But, it 
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was the largest advertising; association at tliat tine whose 
ideals of truth and integrity fitted the ideals of the 
financial advertiser*. 

Nevertheless, the financial advert! sing non who 
attended thin convention found that their problems and 
their profession received little recognition. They were 
the stepchildren of the advertising world. 

This wan a source of frustration to these non. 
Marvin E. Holdemoss, one of the Fkk founders, said, "At 
the Chicago convention I net several other bank pronotion 
a on who were also pioneers and who felt, as I did, that 
there was little, if any, recognition of bank advertising 
people at the nesting. ”* He said that at the close of a 
night session ”a few of us net on a corner of Michigan. 
Avenue to discuss our predicament as the 'unknown and 
unwanted* and to decide how our profession might be 
recognised." They decided 021 that e tract corner to 
organise . 7 There are seven non generally considered 
co-founders of the FAA: Marvin E. Hol&eraees, assistant 
cashier cad advertising nonage r, ‘.Third National Bank, 

Ct. Louis, Ho. ; Guy V. Cooke, assistant cashier, first 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; John King, Jr., publicity 
manager. Mercantile Trust Co., 6 t. Louis, Ha; V. E. More- 
house, German American Trust end .Cavings Bank, Los Angeles; 
Herbert M. Morgan, secretary, An©rican Trust Company, 

St. Louis, Mo.; G. Prather ihiapp, publicity manager, 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company, Ct. Louis, Mo,; aril 
Carl Gods, lllinoia Merchants Trust Company , Chicago. 0 
iloldsmeos is credited with conceiving the idea for the 
organisation, ° 

There is no apparent reason why moot of the founders 
wars from St, Louis, However, it does seen likely that it 
was a natter of circumstances. Since Koldemess conceived 
the idea for the FAA, it seen© natural that in discussing 
this new venture h© would have around him friends and 
colleagues and that most of these sen would be from the 
sane city in which Koldemess was employed. 

Koldemess was an aggressive and ambitious man. He 
eventually became one of St. Louis*© best known businessmen 
and one of the country’s prominent bankers. He was born 
in Fordyce, Ark., and educated at Vanderbilt University. 
After graduation from Vanderbilt he worked with the first 
Cavings and Trust Company, Nashville, Term. In 1914 ho 
became the assistant cashier of the Third National Bank 
of St. Louis and was in charge of that bank’s publicity 
and advertising department. In 1919 when that bank merged 
with two others in St. Louis, Kolderness was made vice- 
president of the larger institution. He continued to handle 
the bank’s publicity and advert! sing, as well as heading 
the Savings Department. In 1929 he was elected president 
of the St. Louie Advertising flub. Luring hi a career h© 
wan also president of the St. Louis i i wands Club, on© of 
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the directors of the it. Louis Chamber of Commerce, end a 
nenb or of that city*s Airport Commission. He was cJiaix-aan 
of the finance connitte® and a member of the executive 
production committee of the Ct. Louis Kuaicii>al Opera, la 
the banking community h® was vice-president from Missouri 
for the national Bank Division of the ABA, as well as 
chairman of the ABA Public delations Comission end a 
member of the Administrative Committee of the ABA. 10 

He was a can with a penchant for flowery phrases 
and a drive to bottex' financial advertising and public 
relations. 

Ilol&emess said in 1918 that the FAA was "bom of 
necessity. ... fhe men responsible for the current 
advertising and publicity of banks and trusi companion 
throughout this broad land had long felt a need for a 
clearing house for tho interefeong® of ideas, and for mutual 
helpfulness and inspiration. Ml 1 

Although there was agreement among the founders of 
the PAA that some organisation was needed, there was disa- 
greenont over what other association the new financial 
advertisers association should affiliate. Cn® faction, led 
by Holdemess, believed the AA should affiliate with the 
AAOciW because "we should live and novo and have our being 
in the atmosphere of advertising and that the best place 
to go to get into the atmosphere of advertising was into 
the Associated Advertising Clubs." 1 ' Others felt the new 
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organisation should be closely affiliated with the ABA., 
and a third opinion preferred an Independent AAA. 

Iloldemeoo prevailed, and a petition for admittance to the 
AAC&V as a financial departmental was prepared. 16 

Three months later the petition was accepted by the 
AAC&W. At a meeting of the 47 charter members of the ’AA 
at the ut. Louis Union Baal: in December, 1915* a constitution 
was adopted and the first officers were elected. John King, 
Jr., was elected president to serve until the 1916 
convention. 14 Iloldemeso became president in 1916. 

The constitution set forth these objectives for 

the FAA: 

1. To develop the best in financial advertising. 

2. To bring the financial advertisers of the United 
States into closer relationship. 

3. To study advertising. 

4. To provide a moans through which financial 
advertisers may assist each other in the exchange of 
ideas to produce nor© profitable work. 

5. To correct existing abuses in financial 
advertising. 

6. To promote good fellowship between financial 
advertising non. 

?. To assist in advancing the interests of barks, 
trust companies and investment bankers. 16 

The new organisation also provided the following 
standards of practice for its nenbora : 

Believing Financial Advertising is a field in which 
the highest standards of business and advertising 
ethics are and should be maintained, tha members of the 



inancial Advertisers Association — a departmental in 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of t he World— 
subscribe to tho following standards of ^ractico, to 
the end that efficiency and adherence to those principle 
nay be promoted; 

1. To encourage clean and efficient advertising. 

2. To discourage the publication by newspapers and 
periodicals of financial advertising that does not 
measure up to the highest standards. 

5. fo develop among financial institutions mutual 
points of contact which will tend to improve their 
advertising so that this betterment will become 
permanent and nation-wide. 

4*. I'o encourage by advertising the investment 
through reputable financial institutions of tho surplus 
money s of the American people. 

5. To discourage unreliable ©ad unsafe investments. 

6. To rnaho financial institutions realise the value 
of advertising and, by cooperation, determine the moot 
effective means of building business, through adver- 
tising in tho various departments of a modem financial 
institution . 10 

Tae FAA constitution and its standards of practice 
were amended through tho years to accomodate a growing 
range of interests of the Association and its standing 
membership • 

It is evident from these early p r onounc onont s that 
the FAA was primarily concerned with advertising as defined 
in the Introduction of this thesis. But, very soon after 
the FAA was organised, its interests began to increase and 
the torso ’’advertising” and ’’advertisers" in its consti- 
tution and it3 title became quickly misleading. Although 
the principal thrust of the AA was within advertising end 
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publicity, ao narrowly defined, until 1933s it did have 
other interests and the activities of it avaiber* onccn- 
paosed more than Just advertising. 'Ihie can be seen clearly 
in Chapter IV when the services of the AA will be discussed. 
These broader interests, which increased in the evolution 
of tho FAA, finally led to a non® change in 1947- The f AA 
bee are the financial Public delations Association in that 
year, There were several factors that led to this ran© 
change. 

In 1915 the tern "public relations” was not in 
popular us©. ''Publicity" was already widely used, but with 
various ©hades of meaning. It was sometimes called ' free 
advertising, " "paid puffs,” or, in its root legitimate 
sense, "news • ” Theodor© Eoooovelt in 1902 defined publicity 
as "the raking public, both to the government authorities 
end to the public at largo, the essential fact © in which 
the public is concerned. ’ 17 

Within the financial corn-unity the terms "adver- 
tising” and "publleity" were often confused and more than 
occasionally they were used almost interchangeably. 

Owen Connor, financial editor, Philadelphia Public Ladner , 
in 1927 ©aid, "If it is publicity in the proper ©cnee, it 
is advertising and belongs in the paid columns of the 
paper. If it is ne*ws you can only cast suspicion upon the 
iters you offer when you call it publicity,” 1 ' But, in tho 
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sane year C. j£« Aurachor, advertising manager, Cedar . .apids 
Cavings Bank and Iruut to. , Cedar hapi is, Iowa, ceruaented: 



Generally speaking nows and publicity are for all 
practical purposes one and the s&r.o except that news 
is gathered for the public that desires to be informed, 
while publicity la presented from the point of view 
fron one who desires to infora the public* liile bank 
publicity and bank advertising work together • • • 
they are different in requirements, their execution 
and point of view. . • • Genuine publicity is news and 
not advertising wearing a cunning veil.*’’ 



In a speech before the 1917 - AA convention frauds 
II. Sisson of the Guaranty 2ruot Company, Hew York, a 
pioneer financial advertiser and public relations pr&cti- 
tionor, said: 



I do not believe there is any method so good so 
economical and none which will produce such quick 
rostll ts and pay such high dividends in actual financial 
returns os well-conceived and well-executed advertising 
which discusses frankly with the people of the country, 
through the paid columns of the newspapers and 
periodicals the business problems of sermon interest. 
... fhe so-called prejudice against Wall Street which 
exists in some parts of the country is born largely of 
this sane ignorance of the facts and sien behind then. 
Advertising which will dispell that ignorance can only 
be good in its effect. 



But, just two paragraphs later with no transition 
nor definition of terns 3isson said, "Here is the great 
opportunity to erect a statue of publicity to enlighten 
the world. ^ 



Herbert B. Kulford of Ames, Dserich and Co. of 
Chicago seemed to nix the terns also when he said, 
"Publicity of the sale of new securities is the most well 
known form of advertising."' 1 Robert Gt evens on. 
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vice-president of the publicity committee of the Investment 
Bankers Association of uaerica (IBA) in. 1924-, also tended 
to confuse the terns when lie said, "Hie Investment Bankers 
Association of America has started a publicity campaign to 
increase the education of the public on investments* . . . 

I presented for the publicity committee, a report recom- 
mending the association authorize the sum of $250,000 for 
a nationwide education advertising campaign* " ' He was 

referring to the same effort when he mentioned "publicity 
campaign." and "advertising campaign. " 

Shis confusion over the mooning of the terms did 
cause some problems* Oftentimes men performing the same 
function, in two different banks would be called by different 
titles— advertising manager, publicity manager, or something 
else coined by the individual bank* The interchange of 
term also caused problems with the news media. Owen Connors 
told the 1927 PAA convention, "Let me urge one and all of 
you that you should not x>ut your items before the editor 
as publicity. The word has become hateful to the men. in 
the newspaper office."" 3 

At the 1928 convention Lee Koser of Albert . rank 

and Company, Hew York, told the FAA delegates: 

A great deal of free publicity so called should more 
properly bo referred to as advert icing matter disguised 
as news matter. But that is the work of press agents. 

It has nothing to do with publicity and the correct 
sense of the word. Publicity aa defined and practiced 
by successful and ethical publicity men is something 
entirely different. The publicity nan Is a natural 
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development of a complex business and indue trial life 
combined with an aver increasing nec -salty for speed 
and accuracy in newspaper production*’* 

So, it was possible for legitimate news material 
boing distributed by advertising or publicity managers of 
banks to be confused with "free advertising'* or "publicity" 
in its worst sense, causing trouble both for the media and 
the financial community and diluting the impact of the 
message that banks were trying to ccBuauaicato. -here is 
also evidence, as will be shown in Chapter V, that by 
operating under the terms "advertising” or "publicity" it 
nay have encouraged bankers to think aoro in terms of 
immediate, tangible results than in terns of long-range 
effects in the arena of public opinion* In addition, as 
the interests of the TAA broadened under the umbrella of 
"advertising" the breadth of its activities were not fully 
understood nor appreciated. 

In 1944 Lewis F. Gox'&an, vice-president. Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, Atlanta, and a former president 
of the PAA, said: 

The biggest job we face is on© of self-interpretation. 
Too many an uninformed bank man thinks ours is on 
Association almost exclusively for the professional 
advertising nan and in no sens© considering himself in 
that category, the bank man, the investment banker, the 
savings and loan man decides that it holds nothing 
for him. Shore ar© hundreds and hundreds of such *©n 
who would join tomorrow if they cnly understood, They 
are n easing and seeking the very help and information 
which our Association could give then. That is what I 
moan when I say that wo have a job of self-interpretation. 
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Hot only were the definitions of the terms 
’'advertising*' and "publicity" unclear and oftentimes over- 
lapping in the financial community, but the activities of 
the men of the PAA were more extensive than either of these 
terms would indicate. These activities included, among 
other things, customer and employee relations. 

W. R. Morehouse of the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, one of the PAA founders, said in 1917 
that his department, in addition to planning and executing 
advertising, maintained communications with bank customers 
at the bank to assure rhey were being properly serviced. 
Members of his staff x*ould circulate on the floor of the 
bank to check on customer reaction to the bank's service. 

The titles held by the members of the Association 
are indicative of the variety of activity of the PAA 
members and of the PAA itself. Some were called advertising 
manager, publicity manager, assistant to the president, 
manager of the new business department, vice-president, 
and as early as 1921 public relations manager. In 1921 
Charles Casson of the Chemical National Bank of Hew York 
held the title of director of public relations. 2 8 

Glenn Griswold, editor of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce in 1925 commented on these titles: 

I do not think there is one banker in ten and not 
two investment houses in 10 that, as an institution, 
has the least conception of what are the potentialities 
of what you expect me to call the advertising 
department. But I don't like to call it that because 
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I think tho department in which you [I AA members j[ ore 
working encompasses so such nore than advertising, 
that it io a misnomer, and tho fact that it is a 
ni sooner points out tho weaknesses of the whole 
situation as I see it.’ 

Ho wont on to cay that the title ought to bo vice- 
president with general supervision over advertising, new 
business, public relations, public policy, and "also a 
statistical department '* who comprehends and directs all 
contact with the public and all understanding of public 
questions. 6 * 

Frank H. Fnyant, vice-president of Thomas i*. Logan, 
lac., Hew York, in 1924 in speaking on the sane subject 
3 aid, "They [FAA members} are called public relations or 
publicity manager, advertising or new business manager, 
assistant to tho president , assistant to the vice president, 
vice president etc. They all should carry tho title of 
vice president. For if there is any officer in a bank, 
the importance of whose duties entitle him to rank next to 
the commanding officer, it is tho nan who is charged with 
the responsibility of promoting the public relations of 
the institution." 315 

Even as early as 1919 it was recognized that the 
FAA had a larger scope than just advertising and publicity. 
At the 1919 convention during a discussion on the affilia- 
tion of the Association a to, Powell seemed to spotlight 
the inaccuracy of tho terms in relation to the FAA. II© 
said, "This particular crowd [FAA] is probably less 
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connected with the advertising association than any crowd 
possibly could bo* Most of our discussion has been oa the 
line of service and industrial research; in fact, the 
public relations of the bank and the comunity it serves 
i 3 not what night be termed advertising at all, unless you 
go into a very broad field* * . . At any rate, it is rather 
farfetched to claim wo are only an advertising group * ,,, ° 

In describing the principal function of & bank 
advertising can at the 1923 FAA convention, iraacia bis non 
stated, "To nix a metaphor, he should be both the mouth- 

o> 

piece to the business to the public and the mirror of the 
public mind to business* He should have the contacts in 
the business world which would enable him to understand its 
problems and the public contacts which provide a hearing 
for his suggested solutions* " 31 This is quite similar to 
the public relations staff function as outlined by 
Professor Scott Cutlip-*~to interpret public opinion, to 
counsel management on meeting the demands of public opinion, 
and to interpret the organisation to the public* 01 

But, even with this definition of the function of 
FAA members and the recognition of the broad activities of 
the FAA, it still continued to op era to under the term 
"advertising." And, the greater portion of the discussions 
at convention and in the Association’s publications, prior 
to 1933* was dedicated to advertising in its narrow 
definition. There were paper's delivered at convention and 
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articles in the Bulletin before 1933 that dealt with tho 
need 1,0 communicate core comprehensively, the advantages of 
favorable public opinion and tho broader moaning of adver- 
tising, but the majority of the dialogue was limited nor© 
narrowly to advertising; and publicity techniques. 

Usings began to change after the 1929 Crash end 
rapidly after the 1935 Bank Holiday. The tern "public 
relations" became more commonly used to describe tho 
activities of the FAA and the dialogue at convention was 
more about courting public opinion and the need for public 
confidence than about the techniques of advertising and 
publicity. In 1930 agitation for a nano change for the FA A 
began when C. H. Wetterau, vice-president , American Trust 
Company, Nashville, Tern. , wrote that "tho name of the 
association, Financial Advertisers Association, ia somewhat 
nisi ending. ... As the years passed the scope of tho 
association has greatly enlarged. " aa 

An editorial in the FAA Bulletin in August, 1933* 
emphasised the broadening scope: 

If we lock backward over tho history of the 
Association ... and notice what has been taking place, 
we real! so that tho advertising man isn't concerned 
merely with advert icing. It Is true that our objects 
as sot forth in the constitution and by-laws seen to 
be United rather closely to tho subject of advertising, 
end this we think of as tolling the public the virtues 
of the companies or institutions wo represent. But 
whatever nay have been the character of tho activities 
of the non who originally made up the ?AA we no longer 
are advertising men purely and simply* ... Now it is 
ar fact that the TAA has been stressing the public 
relations angle of advertising on its members r steadily 
and increasingly as tho depression continued* 24 
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The tlier .0 or the 1953 convention wa. labile 
Eelatians. " Th-- titles of none of the paper* delivered 
arc indicative of the change: "What the Alert Banker 
Should Expect of His Public Eolations Han, ” "The Place of 
the Bank Employee in Public Eolations Work," "Cpmi-IIanded 
Dealing with the Press, " and "Hoads to Public Favor • 1,at 

This great, almost overnight , change was due as 
we will see in Chapter V to the great shock the ban!: era 
received from the 1935 Bonk Holiday and their awarenesa 
that the depression and the Bank Holiday had almost 
dostroyod the confidence of the public in the financial 
coununity, Thin was n blow not only to their status in 
the community and to their pride, but it was a blow to 
their business as well-- three things deeply important to 
the banker. 

After the 1933 convention and prior to the 193^ 
convention the wording of the TAA standards of practice 
was changed to reflect this growing recognition of the 
range of activities of the FAA and the importance and use 
of the term "public relations." For instance, the first 
standard of practice was revised to read: "To cling stead- 
fastly to truth in advertising and in all public relations 
activities." She second standard of practice after the 
change road: "To seek public confidence on a basis of 
frankness and fair dealing and on that basis only * ,,ri0 

By 1938 there was greater .recognition that the name 
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of the Association did not describe its time function* 

(This note appeared in the January 1933 Bulletin ; 

h enters of the Inaacial Advertisers Association 
frequently suggest that a different nano would give 
a none accurate picture of the Association’s acti- 
vities* But, the better none has yet to be evolved. 
Perhaps becauoe a complete descriptive title would 
road soaewhat as follows; "Ihe Bank, ^avi ngs, frust 
and Investment Association of Advertising, Public 
delations, Publicity, Personnel and Business hen." 37 

In March, 1933, Leonard A. baina, president, 

Florida National Bank and Brush Company, suggested a nano 
change in a letter to the Bulletin . Ho wrote: ’You have 
apparently gone fax' beyond the field that night bo expected 
iron an organisation that uses the word advertisers and I 
would if possible like to see the name changed. ... Many 
bankers, perhaps old fashioned, are opposed to anything 
that carries the word advertising." 3 ' 

It took nine more years for the PAA to finally 
adopt a new nano. In 1$47 under the presidency of uobert 
Lindquist the xuute was changed to Financial Public Rela- 
tione Association. He wrote in that year: 

Cur new nan a, the acre I sec it the sore I like 
it, is making us increasingly conscious of the meaning 
and significance of public relations. It is not just 
publicity, not Just advertising, not just business 
development, not just an attractive bank, not just 
good manners, not just community activity, it is all 
of these tilings, but its significance runs deeper than 
that, for public relations has everything to do with 
that which ©pells success and profits to a bank. 4 * 

Yhe development of the AA, first under the umbrella 
of advertising and publicity and then under the mox*e 
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accurately descriptive tern public relation^, ...oil owed 
Generally the outline of the development of the practice 
of -Odom public relations* 

Cutlip and center wrote that the p^riud 1917-1919 
broucht dramatic demonstrations of the power of organised 
promotion, and so it did to the banker and the ?AA as we 
shall see in Chapter V. 'They stated that the period 
1919-1935 saw the principles and practices of publicity 
learned in the war put to use promoting products* or 
banus this was also true with the emphasis on advertising 
to promote their product— financial oex^vico. And, Cutlip 
and Center eaw the period 1933 - 194-5 as the time when the 
art and practice of public relations was extended* 
Certainly this was true in the financial community and tho 
FAA. This will be shown in more detail in Chapter /** c ‘ 

Although there was early recognition within the 
iAA that its various activities did not fit the tern 
"advert ising" and it eventually espoused the torn "public 
relations," the FAA remained affiliated with the AACfcW 
throughout the period of this thesis* But, almost from 
the beginning of this affiliation, there was dissatis- 
faction with the relationship, Shere was a gi'owing desire 
to be more cloaely associated with the ABA on tho part of 
the FAA. 

•Ike FAA had eosie difficulty in being recognized by 
both ox'ganizations* 'There was 'a fight” 41 to have the ?AA 
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petition accepted by the AnGCt-, because the ’Aa was the 
first ’"buyer" of advertising to attest feieabership in the 
AAOfcW. Among tho AAC&W* s 145 noeber clubs ar.1 16, (XX) 
individual iseabera were men representing advertising 
agencies, advertising specialty manufacturers, agricultural 
publications, the business press, directory publishers, 
grapliic arts, magasines, national advertisers, newspapers, 
outdoor advertisers, poster advertisers, religious press, 
and retail advertising. * ? 

There was a fooling at th© 1919 convention among 
PAA members that "wo were not fully understood by the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of tho World." At that 
convention tho PAA passed a resolution giving its board of 
directors discretionary powers as to future affiliation. 

It provided that the board of directors could chance the 
affiliation of the PAA to whichever organisation would 
bettor fit its needs. The ABA was mentioned prominently. 
Kol demess said, "We hav© had difficulties, and wo have 
not always felt that there was a frank relationship which 
should exist between a department and a parent organi- 
sation ."* 5 

These difficulties peaked Just prior to the 1919 
convention when the AAC&* insisted that the PAA pay for 
exhibition space at the convention, something it had not 
been required to do before. The PAA in turn was forced to 
advise its exhibitors of tills requirement "on the ©ve of 
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the convention, ” which caused enbarras; 5 aent to the . AA 
officers. 44 

3y the 193D convention those problems seeded to 
have been solved and Kolderaess was able to report that 
"there is now an entirely satisfactory and complete 
adjustment of relationships botwoon the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association and the Associated Advertising; Clubs of 
the World and wo are now upon the sane basis as any other 
departmental of that organisation and we hope that pleasant 
relationship will continue in the future." 4 * 

The reason for this accommodation is not evident. 
However , during 1919 the FAA became the largest departmental 
of the AAC&W, and the AAQ&W publication carried more 
quotes from papers from the financial departmental meeting 
than fron any other departmental session. The parent 
organization commended the FAA that years "It is gratifying 
to note that tho financial advertisers division representing 
more money than any other division of the Association is 
also the largest in point of membership cad had cne of the 
best departmental meetings at tho convention. " 4 ® 

There was a split of sorts, however, between tho 
FAA and the parent organization in 1924 and the FAA did 
grow closer to the Amei'lcan Bankers Association (ABA) 
beginning in 1919* 

Until 1924 the FAA held its conventions in 
conjunction with the AAC&V. The AAC&W held its convention 



in London, .nicland, that year. She officers and directors 
of the PAA at a mid-winter conference in February, 1924, 
decided that a large percentage of its members could not 
attend the London convention and because of this the FAA 
should hold its own convention in th© united States** 7 
It was hold at th© Jefferson Hotel in Aichnond, Va. , in 
October and had a greater number of delegates and a larger 
number of exhibits than any PM meeting up to that tine. 4 ?i 

- ron 1924 on th© PAA held separate conventions, 
independent of th© AAC&W. However, car tain of the FAA 
members continued to attend AAC&W conventions as repre- 
sentatives of the financial departmental* 

As stated earlier there was a desire within the 
FAA to be recognised as a legitimate part of the banking 
consruaity by the senior and cost prestigious banking 
organisation, the ABA* *he September, 1916, PAA Bulletin 
reported: 

An effort was cade to get a representative of the 
PAA on the program of the ABA convention, but it wan 
found impracticable to get such representation on th© 
printed program* There is still the prospect that th© 
PAA would b© given the opportunity to informally bring 
before this great gathering of American bankers its 
claim for recognition by that body. As a natter of 
course, the FAA must first and foremost maintain its 
close connection with the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, but it is desirable that a very close 
relationship with the ABA should be maintained. It 
nay be that the FAA will have to noro permanently 
establish itself before such recognition will be 
given* 



Jh& : AA was not put oil the 1916 ABA convention 
program, formally or info really, and it was not until 1919 
that the ABA recoil sec! the FAA. 

In 1919 th© ABA appointed a public relations 
committee (cone tines known as a commission) th© chairman 
and part of th© membership of which were prominent and 
active members of the FAA. In 1920 the ABA requested that 
th© FAA set up its advertising exhibit at th© senior 
organization * s convention in Washington, J.C. An FAA 
speaker was placed on th© convention program in 1920. fM 
Oho cooperation between the AM and the .AA continued to 
grow closer after 1920* This cooperation will be discussed 
in detail in Chapter V of this thesis. 

We will move now from a discussion of th© origin, 
function, and affiliation of the FAA to a consideration of 
the nature and fluctuation in size of tho AA membership. 

The original constitution provided for a membership 
of the '’advertising or publicity manager or any official 
of a bank, trust company or investment banking firm or 
institution, provided such individual or institution 
represented by him shall in application for membership, 
subscribe to the standards of practice of this association 
and give evidence of adherence to these standards. 11 In 
1917 the membership clause was broadened to include 
individual and corporate members, but it was still limited 
to banks, trust companies, end investment banking 
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institutions. In 1910 the clause was extended still 
further to provide for an associate membership for financial 
publications and agencies support ins financial adver- 
tising ’ eventually associate membership increased to 

include other banking organisations. 

Netiberehip of the FAA grew rapidly in its first few 
years, starting with 47 members in 1915* it grew to 106 
members in 1916 and 245 members in 1917* By the and of 
World War I the Association had more than 400 members. 
Although the FAA Bade a concerted effort to increase its 
membership through personal solicitation, letters to bank 
advertising non, and the placing of feature stories in 
banking journals, it did not accept all who applied. The 
foreword of the 1919 Kenort of Proceedings stated: 

A review of the history of the Association 
discloses among other things, the fact that its doors 
have remained securely locked to every applicant for 
admission whose past record would not stand close 
scrutiny, and whose purpose in joining the organisation 
was purely selfish. !To one has gained admission by 
accident, through oversight or just because the 
Association needed funds to carry on its work. 

Although it is not generally known, a number of appli- 
cants, because of their unfitness, have bean denied 
the privilege of membership . * n 

In 1919 the constitution was amended to limit 
membership to 500 active and 25 associate member's because 
’’this is one of the national organizations where quality 
counts most."®* However, in 1921 there was a waiting list 
for membership and tho constitution was emended again in 
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order ■Shat ’'the 11* it nay be extended.” Shirs amendment 
erased the limit on the number of members.* r 

Iiombershlp hit its pre-World War II ijoak at 85? in 
1929* But, then membership fell off quickly, hitting 
bottom in 1933 at 320 members, apparently because of the 
effects of the depression on bankers and the many benk 
failures and mergers during this period. Henbersiiip began 
a steady ascent in 1934, and by 1947 there were nor© than 
1000 members in the FAA. 

Che general trend of the FAA membership curve 
correlates very well with the General Business Index Curve 
and the General Advertising kjqpenditure Curve. She most 
dramatic correlation being from 1929 to 1936. (»~»ee 

Appendix A.) This correlation is reflected in the atti- 
tudes of bankers during the period of this thesis. These 
attitudes and their possible effects on membership will be 
examined closely in Chapter V of this thesis. 

It is true that the total membership of the FA A 
was only a small fraction of the number of state and 
federally chartered banks in the United states. A member- 
ship study showed that in 19^5 » 80.3 per cent of the 
958 menbei‘3 of the FAA were banks— some 766 bonks. At 
that time there were uoro than 15»00C banks in the United 
Otate- • Howevei', among the 706 banks in the FAA were nine 
of the largest ten banks an^ 73 of the largest 100 banks 
in the country. - 6 



2h© Cionbci'ohip strode also shewed that 7«5 per cent 
of the cenberckip was savings end loan associations and 
12.2 per cent wore in the category of publications, 
advertising agencies, bank advertising supply houceo, bonk 
o rgani cut 1 oris , etc.* 7 This latter category included the 
AM, several state bankers association, the Christian 
JolencQ Monitor , the Hew York Tines , the Wall street 
Journal , and Tine, Inc. r 

The implications of the sise and nature of tho 
membership of the FAA thi'oughout its history, its affilia- 
tion and cooperation with other organ! sat ions and its 
growing scope of activities will be discussed vic-1- vis its 
possible influence within the banking comuni ty in 
Chapter ¥. 



